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gentleness to peace.   They are to show themselves worthy of
their warlike sires.
"I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips
Straining upon the start "
are the words of confidence which precede the response of the
soldiers to the King's harangue.
Scene ii. brings the three Swashbucklers to the spot just vacated
by the King, and Bardolph is urging Nym and Pistol to the
breach, but Nym declines as he has not "a case of lives," which
discreet, if not valiant, sentiment is seconded by Pistol as " most
just," whilst the boy wishes himself at an alehouse in London,
whereupon Fluellen, the brave Welshman, enters and drives the
reluctant warriors to the breach, notwithstanding a somewhat
slangy appeal to "the great duke" that he will abate his manly
rage. This exhibition of cowardice calls forth a soliloquy from
the servant of the three bravos, whom he denounces as thieves
who would have him also "as familiar with men's pockets as
their gloves or their handkerchers," hence he must leave them
since "three each antics do not amount to a man." Fluellen,
followed by Gower, comes in as the boy goes out, and we are
introduced to the characteristic of the brave Welshman, whose
foible it is* to insist that modern warfare should proceed on
exactly the same lines as obtained in the wars of Greece and
Rome, his particular complaint on this occasion being that "the
mines is not according to the disciplines of war," to which Gower
replies that an Irishman, Captain Macmorris, is responsible for
the mines, as the Duke of Gloucester had been advised by
Macmorris in the construction thereof. Whereupon the Irish
Captain, accompanied by Captain Jamy, a Scotchman, who is of
great expedition, and knowledge in the ancient warsj enters. A
colloquy ensues between the captains, from which we gather
that "the trompet sound the retreat," and the "tish ill done."
Fluellen attempts to argue with Macmorris "touching the
direction of the military discipline," his aim being to show that
his most cherished principles of Roman warfare have been con-
travened. Jamy would fain hear a disputation between the
"gud captains oath,"but the Irishman pleads the heat of the
season, of the commanders, and of the war as forbidding such
unseasonable discussion. Fluellen makes matters worse by a
reference to "your nation," which Macmoms resents, and
swords are likely to replace tongues in the dispute between the
Irishman and the Welshman when a parley, sounded from
Harfleur, causes the postponement of the argument to a time and
place " when there is more petter opportunity " for Fluellen to
show that he knows " the disciplines of war."